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Thinking of making your 
living quarters a home 


Floor Covering Will Do It 


Viny! and rubber tile 
Linoleum 

Rubber and cocao matting 
Stair treads 

Carpets 


Ithaca Floor Covering 
407 Taughannock Blvd. 








AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Campus Store offers many services of 
which newcomers to the campus may not be 
aware. 


| For instance, Ithaca bus tickets are available 
at the business office lower level, where you 
can also cash checks up to $25.00. 


Typing service — 48 hr. service — Secretary's 
office, lower level. 


Typewriter rental for a nominal fee in our 
Stationery Department. 


We have a Post Office in the North Lobby, 
Upper Level where stamps, money orders and 
package mailing is available. 


Photo finishing, racket restringing are just a 


few; inquire of any member of our staff the 
service you desire. 


Cornell Campus Store, Inc. 


Barnes Hall 





First Impressions... 


are lasting, they say. At Cornell you meet lots 
of new people. If you want to make a good im- 
pression, it'll pay to always be at your best. That 
includes looking your best. To help you do this 
is Stvent Agencies purpose. We, your classmates, | 
offer the finest in laundry and dry cleaning | 


service . . . developed over the last 66 years. 





‘ 2 | “ 
Won't you stop by or phone? Thank you. “Unless you enjoy the exercise, it’s 
simpler to call the NYABC technician.” 


NYABC offers New York and Western 
Vermont dairymen the best in dairy cattle 


STVDENT | breeding. 
AGENCIES | ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 


COOPERATIVE, INC. 
Judd Falls Road Ithaca, N.Y. 





409 College Ave. Phone 4-6503 


| Proved Through 20 Years of Progressive Service 
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GO TO JOE'S on Buffalo Street 
602 W. Buffalo St. Phone 4-9039 
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Curt Foerster 


The New Director 


o Aucust 1, 1960 Professor of Entomology Tho- 
mas C. Watkins became the new Director of Resi- 
dent Instruction of the College of Agriculture. But if 
anyone had told undergraduate (North Carolina’s Da- 
vidson College) Thomas Watkins that he would now 
hold his present position, he “would have thought 
they were nuts.” 

The young Watkins had a burning interest in ra- 
dio engineering. Sometimes this interest burned far 
into the night while the wayward engineer played chess 
by radio with someone halfway across the world. 

Almost accidently, Professor Watkins moved into 
a career in the biological sciences. He took some 
courses in biology and liked them. After graduation 
from Davidson in 1928 he accepted an assistantship 
in biology with the intention to return to radio work 
after a year. 

However, aside from turning dials on the outside, 
Director Watkins hasn’t touched a radio in 30 years. 

The New Director received the M.S. degree in 
zoology from the University of North Carolina and 
served as a high school principal in Dillwyn, Virginia 
for three years. In 1939 he received his Ph.D. degree in 
entomology and plant pathology from Cornell and has 
been here since that time. 

Along with his teaching, the new Director has 
been active on college committees dealing with resi- 
dent teaching. Many students know Professor Watkins 
as a faculty adviser. He has also served for several 
years as faculty adviser to Ho-Nun-De-Kah, senior 
men’s honorary society of the Ag College and was 
voted this organization’s Professor of Merit Award 
winner in 1958. 

With his wife and son, Professor Watkins spent 
last year on sabbatic leave in Rome, Italy. He worked 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization and co- 
operating groups from many countries in pest control 
research programs. 

The office of the Director has administrative re- 
sponsibility for the on-campus teaching program along 
with scholarships, loans, faculty advising, course regis- 
tration, and student counseling. 

Professor Watkins not only has the responsibilities 
of his position but the additional problems involved in 
permanent membership on the Cowntryman’s board of 
directors. We wish him great success with the former 
and a minimum of pain with the latter. 
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College Enrollment 
Going Up 


Rver since World War II enrollment in the state 
colleges of agriculture in the United States has 
been going down. One exception is Cornell. 

Throughout this period, enrollment in the Cornell 
Ag College has remained constant. This year’s new 
student enrollment in the Ag College again defies a 
recent national trend, by going up to 605—35 over last 
year. 

It is not fate that has chosen Cornell to counter 
the trend. Professor Leigh H. Harden, Professor of 
Personnel Administration, Resident Instruction, ex- 
plains the basic reason. Cornell offers a program whose 
breadth covers many areas. The Upper Campus stu- 
dent can study in the fields of Agribusiness, Biologi- 
cal Sciences, Teaching, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
and Journalism, plus the general Agriculture College 
curricula. 

Cornell is not lowering its high scholastic stand- 
ing to increase its enrollment. For example, many of 
the girls in the incoming class show regents averages of 
better than 92 percent compared to an overall Cornell 
Agriculture College average of 86. Their college board 
scores were, on the average, well over 600, compared 
to between 550 and 600 for the College. 

As the field of Agriculture in general has broad- 
ened, the curriculum of the Agriculture College has ex- 
panded to meet its needs; thus, attracting high cali- 
ber students with many interests. We can see a con- 
tinuation of this trend of increased enrollment of high 
quality students; for continued expansion will attract 
more and more of them. —C]W 


Guldin Awards 


_ GULDIN awards are monetary recognition for 

outstanding articles “encouraging more adequate 
rural leadership,” and appearing in the Countryman. 
They are given by the Paul R. Guldin Memorial En- 
dowment. Prior to this year, annual awards of $100, 
$50 and $25 were given as first, second, ‘and third 
prizes. This year, the Guldin awards will be given 
twice—in the fall and spring. For each period the 
prizes will be: first, $75; second, $50; and third, $25. 

Last spring Guldin awards were presented ‘to Jack 
E. Hope 61, Barbara Deutsch ’61, Jane E. Brody ’62, 
and Edward L. Razinsky ’61 all members of the 
Countryman staff. 








COVER STORY: The Brazilian coffee workers, 
(picture from Maxwell House) symbolize the under- 
developed conditions in many parts of the world and 
emphasize the high level of US agriculture and home 
economics. 

It is only with difficulty that our periodicals ‘keep 
track of the progress made in these fields. The 
Countryman this year will report on what it considers 
the most important strides being taken in, and asso- 
ciated with, the Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics. 

With articles from the Ag College alumni, the 
press summary, a series on new uses and marketing 
techniques for agricultural products, and many other 
features, we hope to provide useful and interesting 
information to our readers. 





“You Call This Evolution?” 


by Zilch 


Eee once more from the undergraduate 
wizard of Roberts Hall. 

For those of you whose pupils have not dilated 
at these deathless prose before, Zilch is a figment of the 
Countryman’s imagination. He is poet, philosopher, 
and reporter of life. 

The editor (a figment in his own right) has in- 
formed Zilch that he has a whole new group of paying 
customers—the alumni. Zilch was also reminded that 
it might be advantageous if a note of respectability 
were inserted in these few Zilchian remarks. 

Zilch feels that this reminder was totally uncalled 
for since Zilch is the epitome of respectability and the 
embodiment of good taste . . . occasionally. 

Speaking of alumni... Zilch thinks that it is only 
fitting and proper that he keep track of Countryman 
editor-grads. Zilch knows of two: BLD (editor-in-chief 
1958-59) is now part of the Ag College staff—Depart- 
ment of ETI—press service. SAB (editor 1959-60) is 
barely steady to slightly weaker with USDA, AMS, 
MID in New York City. It is said that this alumnus is 
planning to plant ivy in all the elevators at 139 Centre 
Street . . . but nobody can prove it. 
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If any other past Countryman editors know where 
they are... and are willing to admit it . . . please let 
Zilch know. He will be glad to make note of this infor- 
mation. 

From a certain stool pigeon with USDA, Zilch 
heard that the New York Marketing Information of- 
fice got a call requesting plans for building a PT boat. 
Zilch knew that agriculture was expanding . . . but not 
that much ! 

Zilch has discovered a new standard of sophisti- 
cation—playing “Scrabble” while doing a New York 
Times cross word puzzle. 

Speaking of standards—here’s one for the home- 
makers. Zilch was present while two home eccies—one 
a graduate—labored ardously over a commercial cake 
mix. It took the two of them some time . . . but they 
finally got the hang of it and came through with char- 
red banners waving. 

One of Zilch’s friends who spent the summer in 
the “big city”... New York .. . told him of a very 
interesting chap. 

It seems that while this friend was wandering aim- 
lessly up 8th Avenue near 42nd Street, an elderly 
gentleman staggered out of a bar. He planted himself 
squarely in the middle of the sidewalk, put his arms 
upward and presented this question to the world-at- 
large: “You call this evolution?” 

Zilch thinks that this is the most searching, im- 
portant, and accusing commentary on our times that 
he has ever heard . . . almost like “What, me worry?” 
or those of that ilk. 

Another very searching item appeared in a lead- 
ing farm paper . . . in cartoon form. Two indignant 
bulls are glaring over a fence at a truck marked “Arti- 
ficial Insemination Laboratory.” One bull turns to the 
other and snorts, “ALWAYS THERE HAS TO BE A 
MIDDLEMAN.” 


SHOE REPAIR AND SALES 


@ Bates Campus Styled Shoes 
Work Shoes 
@ Expert Repair on all types of shoes 


@ Sneakers 


Save time—Shop Collegetown 


401 Eddy St. Phone 2-1700 
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= 1 was a Cornell student 
trying to return to Ithaca 
after a vacation, I sometimes got 
the impression that Ithaca was 
isolated. But in the summer of 
1959, my research for a doctorate 
degree took me 1500 miles north 
of Ithaca—to Baffin Island, well 
within the Arctic circle—200 miles 
from any form of civilization. 


Sponsored in large part by the 
New York Museum of Natural His- 
tory, my purpose was to study the 
evolution of three forms of gull 
which nest on the south coast of 
the island. 


In the middle of May I left from 
Montreal on a Nordair Airlines 
plane headed for Cape Dorset, a 
tiny community on Baffin Island. 
As we flew due north there were 
fewer cities and villages, and then 
only a great expanse of forest and 
shining lakes. Gradually the trees 
appeared smaller, and finally we 
were north of the timberline. The 
green landscape turned to white, 
and we were in a world of almost 
perpetual snow. 


Ocroser, 1960 


Arctic Adventure 


Through the wild, snowbound Arctic, 
Neal Smith, Cornell grad student, 
journied. With an Eskimo as his only 
companion, he camped on a unin- 
habited island. All this was to study 
the evolution of a rare gull species. 


by Neal Smith as told to Elizabeth Corning ’60 


Upon arrival at Cape Dorset I 
discovered that the population was 
almost entirely Eskimo. I spent 
several days there, hiring a dogsled 
and an Eskimo — Etigayakjuak — 
who was to be my guide for the 


summer. He spoke no English, and 
I had to hope that sign language 
would be effective until I learned 
some Eskimo. 


On May twelfth I said a farewell 


to civilization and set off with the 
kamatik (dogsled), Etigayakjuak, 
and two Eskimos who would bring 
the sled back to Cape Dorset. 


The dogs were unlike anything I 
had ever seen—even on the Cornell 
campus. They were very large, and 
extremely ferocious, fighting among 
themselves at every opportunity. 
The white ones with coal black 
faces looked — and acted — like in- 
carnations of the devil. I soon 


VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 





That's what farmers in eight Western New York 
Counties gave Empire Livestock Marketing Coopera- 
tive this past August. These farmers subscribed to a 
$200,000 Empire bond issue and assured themselves 
of a new, modern livestock market which will be built 


this fall near Buffalo. 


Moral: Never Underestimate the power of 
farmers or their farm organizations to 
solve their own problems. 
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Livestock Marketing 
Cooperative 


Regular Livestock auctions: 
MONDAYS—Dryden, Watertown 
TUESDAYS—Caledonia, Gouverneur, West Winfield 
WEDNESDAYS—Bullville, Greene 
THURSDAYS—Bath, Oneonta, Watertown 


SOON—Buffalo 








CREENLAND 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY 


found that the dogs had to be tough to survive, for 
we had started on an exhausting eleven day trek. We 
were headed across the icebound waters of Andrew 
Gordon Bay to Iripaiyuk, the location of the gull 
colonies that were my goal. 

The temperature was about five degrees above 
zero when we left Dorset at eight in the morning. Ten 
miles out we were in a white “desert.” There was no- 
thing but ice and snow, and the sun glaring twenty- 
two hours a day. 

We could not ride on the sled because the addi- 
tional weight would slow the dogs down. Running be- 
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TELL THE 


These three rings 
are identical in yvutward appearance and diamond 
weight. But their prices differ widely— because 
of variations in the quality of the stones 
... variations we will be happy to show you. 
This is one of the reasons why so many 
people trust our guidance when they select 
their diamonds. . . and why we have 
been named ‘‘Master Jewelers” 
by the makers of 


Change Rlesom Diamond Rings 
SCHOOLEY’S INC. 


Ithaca’s Quality Jewelers 
152 E. State St. Phone Ithaca 2-1551 









Deep within the snowbound regions of 
the Arctic, Neal Smith spent three months 
researching the habits of native gulls. This 
map of Baffin Island shows the area 
Smith inhabited. The square at the bottom 
of the island map, surrounds Andrew 
Gordon Bay and denotes Smith’s terri- 
tory. He traveled from Cap Dorset, at 
the bottom left of the area, across the 
Bay to Diamond Island. 


side was exhausting, but we could not stop or the sled 
would bog down and the dogs would begin to fight. 

At six in the evening we took our first real rest, 
and had cakes and tea. The sun beat down as though 
it were midday in June on Jones Beach. My face was 
badly sunburned, my lips cracked open, and I was ex- 
hausted. 


Soft Snow Trouble 


For the first few days the snow was hard ‘and we 
traveled fast. Then we ran into soft snow—often up to 
my armpits. The dogs and sled sank in too many times 
to keep count. The Eskimos beat the dogs with chains 
and pulled and pushed until the sled came out. A 
hundred yards later it would be stuck again. We went 
thirty hours without rest. The dogs had had no food 
in two days. Their supply was low, and we had not 
been able to shoot a seal. 

Then we came upon rock, interspersed with 
patches of deep snow. By this time I was completely 
worn out, and would have sold my soul to be back in 
Ithaca. 


Journey's End 


On May twenty-third, when it seemed we could 
last no longer, we sighted Diamond Island. It was here 
I planned to make the main camp. Iripaiyuk, the is- 
land of the gulls, was a smaller island nearby. Both 
islands were not far from the mainland of Baffin Is- 
land. At that point we were too exhausted to care. 
After setting up a make-shift camp we slept for most 
of two full days. 

The two Eskimos then headed back with the 
empty dogsled, and Etigaiyakjuak and I were left 
alone—two hundred miles from Cape Dorset. We had 
no way to return until the ice broke up and we could 
canoe down along the coastline. 

Permanent camp was made on a rocky, somewhat 
protected ridge. The tent was large enough to hold 
both of us and all of our equipment, including the pri- 
mus stove on which we cooked. We had to bring in all 
our fuel, as there wasn’t enough wood to build so much 
as a matchstick—to say nothing of a fire. 


Gull Watching 


Each morning I would set out from camp walking 
along a high ridge down to the canoe. Iripaiyuk was 
in a protected bay which had open water although the 
main bay was frozen solid, and it took about twenty 
minutes to canoe over to it. 

The gull colonies were all I had hoped them to be. 
I spent the mornings studying the birds and their be- 
havior. In the afternoon I would return to the main 
camp and either write up my information or skin the 
birds I had shot to preserve for further study. 

The evenings were long and lonely. The only 
sound was the roaring of the wind across the miles and 
miles of ice in the bay. Etigaiyakjuak and I could com- 
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municate, but any attempt at conversation was diffi- 
cult. I wrote innumerable letters, although there was 
no way to mail them. Each night I would watch the 
sun swing low, linger along the horizon, and then rise 
again. At four in the morning, when I awoke it would 
be high in the sky again. 

Our clothing never varied, even as the days grew 
warmer. Both Etigaiyakjuak and I wore sealskin boots, 
seal pants with the fur outside, warm sweaters, seal- 
skin parka, and sealskin gloves. These articles were 
made by the Eskimos, and were standard Arctic equip- 
ment. 


We Dined On Seal 


Seals were also important to us as a source of 
meat. In order to shoot one it was necessary first to 
locate a hole in the bay ice where the seal came up to 
breathe and rest. When one came up, it was possible to 
get within shooting range only by moving downwind 
behind a white blind which could be pushed along the 
ice. Once within range it was necessary to fire swiftly 
and accurately, or the seal would disappear down the 
hole again. 

As the weeks went by the weather became some- 
what milder. The snow melted, and the ice in the bay 
could be heard snapping like distant thunder, though 
it had not yet begun to break up. 

With the disappearance of the snow the Arctic 
flowers began to show. Nothing grew over three inches 
high, or it would have been torn from the rocks by the 
wind. Miniature birch trees grew as large as violets in 
warmer climates. Towards the middle of June, when 
temperatures sometimes got up to the forties, the 
flowers burst into bloom. For a few days the rocks 
were a riot of color, and then it again became rock 
with a few patches of green. 

There were never many animals around. Occasion- 
ally an Arctic hare or fox would be sighted off in the 
distance, and even more rarely, a polar bear. By con- 
trast there were many birds—not only gulls, but also 
ducks and eiders. 


Back To Cape Dorset 


The days passed quickly, and as the weather 
warmed we watched for signs of the ice break-up in 
the bay. At first there were occasional sounds of crack- 
ing, and then some clear water showed. Finally the 
bay as far as we could see was free of solid ice. 

Now we had to work quickly. For about two 
weeks the ice blocks would drift out to sea, leaving 
clear water along the coastline where it would be safe 
to canoe. When the wind shifted the ice would come 
in again, and our escape would be cut off. 

We piled everything we did not need in a cache, 
and left it to be picked up by dogsled in the fall when 
the ice was solid again. The Eskimos would bring it 
down to Cape Dorset, and from there it would be sent 
down to Ithaca. 

Etigaiyakjuak and I started down along the coast 
line, and then swiftly across Andrew Gordon Bay 
where we had floundered with the dogsled two months 
earlier. This trip was considerably easier. We had clear 
weather, and had brought enough seal meat with us so 
that we did not run out of food. The only danger lay 
in the blocks of floating ice, as a collision with one 
could have injured the canoe badly. We traveled swift- 
ly, camping at night on the shore of the bay. Within 
a week we were back at Cape Dorset and I was on 
my way to civilization. 


Ocroser, 1960 








Before that Trek 
To Cortland.... 


Stop off at Bartholf Mobi to gas up the old 


jalopy. Not only will the friendly service please 


you, but the location ts so conventent—just off 


campus on the Cortland road, where Dryden 


Road and a mess of others come together. 


Bartholf Service Station 


Maple Ave. 


4-9053 


STUDENT HEADQUARTERS 


NEW AND USED TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT 
COMPLETE LINE OF STUDENT SUPPLIES 
EXPERT TYPEWRITER REPAIR 
BUS-STOP IN FRONT OF STORE 
ALSO FREE PICKUP & DELIVERY 


VAN NATTA 


| OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


103 West State St. 


Phone 2-2511 








gracious dining 


over the 


lake 


CATERING TO 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS 


Taughannock Farms Inn 
Taughannock State Park 
Ithaca 4-0010 


Where the discrete meet 








WHAT'S IN THE TRIANGLE? 


Come in and find out. 
Get the best buys in 


New and Used Textbooks 
Gifts and Greeting Cards 
School Supplies and Accessories 


Triangle Book Shop 


The First Store in Collegetown 








A Wild Dash of Spice 


Many wild plants found 
around the campus add 
spicy interest to common 
drinks and also form pleas- 
ing beverages of their own. 


by Robert B. Gambino ’61 


ETTING sick and tired of the run-of-the-mill drinks? 

One can surely become bored stiff with orange 
juice, coffee, or coke. How about flavoring your next 
drink with an exotic spice or herb? 

The spices mentioned have provided flavors for 
the beverages of at least seven generations of Ameri- 
cans, and can be found right around the Ithaca area. 
With a little experimentation, you can flip a few taste 
buds at the next football game or be a witch doctor’s 
apprentice. 

There are five odoriferous plants that can easily 
be obtained by the lay naturalist. They are: Sweet 
Goldenrod, Black Birch, Sassafras, Spicebush, and var- 
ities of Sumac. Of course there are dozens more, but 
for the sake of simplicity and availability the list shall 
remain at five. 

Hay fever sufferers are familiar with Sweet Gold- 
enrod (Solidago odora). The Sweet Goldenrod can be 
distinguished from its unpleasant counterparts by its 
characteristic anise-scent. This plant will be hard to 
find, but, if found, the fragrant leaves, when steeped 
in water, form a very pleasing beverage . . . like licorice. 

The Black Birch, a dark-barked tree, is another 
abundant flavorful specimen of plant life. Its younger 
bark resembles that of a cultivated cherry (for those 
who know what a cultivated cherry looks like). Betula 
lenta, as the Black Birch is uncommonly called, pro- 
vides the user of its bark (especially the cambium 
layer) with the sweet aroma of Wintergreen .. . an 
added delight to any drink. 

That mittened-leaved tree the Sassafras is familiar 
to many of us. Its leaves, twigs, bark, and berries all 
have a rich spicy odor. The plant parts of Sassafras 
varifolium, are believed to be the first plant products 
exported from New England. 

The distilled product of Sassafras bark is used 
for flavoring medicines, making candy, and scenting 
perfume. For our own use, it has been suggested that 
the bark of the roots be made into a tea and served 
with sugar and cream. There is another use for the 
Sassafras root or stem: if you take a four inch piece 
about as big around as a pencil, scrape it clean, and 
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cut one end in a fashion so that it resembles the 
sweeper end of a typewriter eraser, you will have a 
toothbrush par excellence . . . and no toothpaste will 
be needed. However, there is no cause to believe the 
“brush” will do away with the normal article at this 
moment. 

The Spicebush (Lindera benzoin), like its rela- 
tive the Sassafras, has a strong, aromatic odor and 
taste. Its twigs, leaves, bark, and berries have been 
used as a substitute for Allspice and in beverages. 

Staghorn Sumac, so called because the young 
twigs are densely covered with velvety hairs resembl- 
ing the horns of a stag in appearance and mode of 
branching, is another plant which will impart an 
exotic flavor to a beverage. This Sumac (Rhus ty- 
phiana) is found growing in thickets; it has smooth 
bark, orange wood, and milky sap. The crimson fruit, 
maturing in the early autumn, is very sour. When 
these berries are placed in water for a short period 
of time, a tart but pleasing lemon-like drink is formed. 

The Smooth Sumac and Fragrant Sumac (Rhus 
glabra and Rhus aromatica, respectively) can be used 
for the same purpose. Also, Rhus copallina the Dwarf 
sumac, can be used. 

If you are wondering how else to use these herbs 
and spices, why not use your imagination? Any bever- 
age is certain to have its flavor enhanced or improved 


by a dash of wild spice. 


Sweet Goldenrod enhances the flavor of many drinks and makes 
a tasty beverage of its own. 


—ETI 
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Dr. Romanoff - - - 





Embryologist and Poet 


An “egg”-otist finds peace in poetry and 
adventure in art. Science, says Dr. Roman- 
off, is not work, but play. Yet this man is 
one of the world’s foremost authorities on 
the avian egg. 


LEXIS L. Romanoff could be 
found, until his retirement in 
June 1960, in the Cornell Univers- 
ity Faculty Directory as a professor 
of Chemical embryology. His name 
can be found in Who’s Who in 





America, American Men of Science, 
and Leaders in American Science. 
Dr. Romanoff has been described 
by both The Saturday Evening 
Post and The New Yorker as a 
man of science with a one track 


Alexis L. Romanoff 
“The 
Thomas Wolfe 
of embryology” 


—ETI 


by Edward L. Razinsky ’61 


mind. To many it does appear that 
Dr. Romanoff’s life involves noth- 
ing but the egg. A friend once tried 
to convince Dr. Romanoff to break 
his 16-hour “egg studying” day and 
take in a movie. To this, Romanoff 
said, “What has Greta Garbo to 
do with the egg?” 


But early in the Spring of 1960 
Dr. Romanoff submitted proof to 
the world that the train of thought 
of the scientist is well equipped to 
travel not one, but many tracks. 


Romanoff the Poet 


The proof? A slim volume dedi- 
cated to “The University Campus” 
written not in the carefully precise 
prose of the scientist, but the flow- 
ing iambic verse of the poet. 

Poetry is a form of relaxation, 
says Dr. Romanoff, and he writes 
to break the monotony sometimes 
caused by research. In his book 
“The University Campus,” written 
entirely in verse, Dr. Romanoff ex- 
plains that he wanted to pay tri- 
bute to the university, in this case 
Cornell University, “where ideas 
are born.” 

As Dr. Romanoff says in the 
prologue: 


“The campus is the place of 
dreams 
Which aid the birth of many 
themes 
To carry forward one’s 
career... 
To meet the world without 
a fear.” 
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Science plus poetry 


This, however, is not Dr. Roman- 
off’s first venture in the world of 
poetry. His recently published 
book, “The Avian Embryo,” was 
called by the publishers “. . . the 
most complete analysis ever written 
of the structural development of 
the avian embryo.” And each chap- 
ter of this exhaustive treatise is 
prefaced by Romanoff verse. 


Creation—his dream 


The incongruous combination of 
science and art has a long history 
in the life of Alexis Romanoff. For 
him, they are not incongruous ele- 
ments, but two means for self ex- 
pression. . . part of the dream of a 
small boy growing up in early, 
twentieth century Russia. 

“Even as a small boy,” recalls 
Dr. Romanoff, “I wanted to do 
something, I wanted to create 
something. But, I didn’t know ex- 
actly what.” 

The creative urge led Alexis Ro- 
manoff into the fields of engineer- 
ing, medicine, chemistry, teaching, 
and writing. But his one great love 
was fine art. He loved portrait 
painting. 


From Fine Art to Science 


Strangely enough, it was his love 
for fine art that led Dr. Romanoff 
to his, then unrelated, life in 
science. 

When he came to America from 
Russia in the early 1920's, one of 
Dr. Romanoff’s first jobs was as a 
research assistant with the Farm- 
ingdale Agricultural Research Sta- 
tion in Long Island, New York. 
There, he was called upon to make 
scientific sketches. The finished 
products were technically correct 
but also showed the delicate lines 
and subtle shading of Romanoff, 
the aspiring artist —each signed 
with an artistic flair. 

Dr. Romanoff’s artistic inclu- 
sions attracted the attention of Pro- 
fessor James Rice, then the head of 
Cornell University’s poultry de- 
partment. Professor Rice offered 
Romanoff a research assistantship, 
and the artistic scientist accepted. 


Embryo Love 


In the poultry department Dr. 
Romanoff recalls, he “ he fell in 
love with the embryo.” Although 
he still wanted to become a _ por- 
trait painter, he began to think of 
embryology as a substitute for fine 
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Before the life of science came a life of art. These three sketches, “Sketches in the 
Train”, were done by Dr. Romanoff in 1927. 





art. In this field, he explains, he 
can apply his imagination, all his 
scientific training, and use his ar- 
tistic background when writing and 
illustrating scientific books. 


Guiding Philosophy 


One of his guiding philosophies, 
explains Dr. Romanoff, is not to 
talk about his work before it is 


finished. “Don’t show what isn’t 
done, show the product.” Dr. Ro- 
manoff violated this philosophy 
earlier in his career but the results 
were far from unpleasant. 

While doing graduate work at 
Co'umbia University in the spring 
of 1927, Alexis Romanoff met 
Anastasia J. Sayenko, also a science 
student at Columbia. It may have 
been the effects of spring, but Ro- 
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manoff recalls telling this girl of 
his plans to write a book combin- 
ing all the existing knowledge of 
the avian egg. Anastasia said that 
she liked his idea and wanted to 
help him. When “The Avian Egg” 
was published over 20 years later, 
the authors were Alexis and Ana- 
stasia Romanoff. 


“The Avian Egg” 


Many problems arose in the cre- 
ation of “The Avian Egg”, Dr. Ro- 
manoff recalls, not least among 
them, getting it published. When 
John Wiley & Sons, a New York 
City publishing house, finally ac- 
cepted the book, its proposed length 
was about 400 pages. Mr. and Mrs. 
Romanoff’s completed book con- 
tained over 900 pages. 


flower fashions 
by haring 


Community Corners 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Phone 2-3336 








Home Eccie sentenced to KP 
for admitting that Obie’s can 


cook better than she can! 





OBIE’S DINER 


1016 W. State 


Phone 9778 





Hardly considering the length of 
the book a problem, Dr. Romanoff, 
once called “the Thomas Wolfe of 
embryology,” packed his manu- 
script in two suitcases and went 
to New York to deliver his book 
in person. 

With suitcases in hand, Dr. Ro- 
manoff went, unannounced, into 
the office of a dismayed Wiley edi- 
tor, and placed the contents of the 
suitcases on his desk. The editor 
expressed considerable concern over 
the book’s being longer than ex- 
pected. 

To these remarks, Dr. Roman- 
off responded, “If I did not wish to 
be brief, the book would have been 
twice as long!” 


Treatise on birds’ eggs 


But length didn’t matter. World’s 
Poultry Sctence Journal said of 
“The Avian Egg” that it was “... 
undoubtedly one of the most ex- 
haustive and scientifically accurate 
treatises ever written on_ birds’ 
eggs.” Yet, Dr. Romanoff is one 
authority who is always interested 
in reading the works of other 
authors in his field of specializa- 
tion. 

It was perhaps with this motive 
in mind that Dr. Romanoff finally 
got around to reading Betty Mac- 
Donald’s best selling novel, “The 
Egg and I.” His review—“It dealt 
with the ‘I’, not the egg.” 


A variety of interests 


But Dr. Romanoff’s life involves 
much more than the egg. His 
poetry is only one example of his 
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Another sketch from a series done by 
Professor Romanoff 


Besides member- 
ship in many scientific societies, 
Dr. Romanoff enjoys the “fellow- 
ship and exchange of ideas” at 
Ithaca Rotary Club meetings. He 
feels that this relationship helps 
him “to know the community and 
to become part of it.” Now Dr. 
Romanoff plans to remain in Ithaca 
and continue his 
writing. 

The scientific life is anything but 
limiting for Alexis Romanoff. 
“Frankly,” he explains, “to have a 
purpose you have to enjoy life.” 
In spite of his world renowned con- 
tributions to science, Dr. Romanoff 
says, “I don’t work, I play.” 


other interests. 


research and 
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WELCOME ALUMNI! 


W ™ THIS issue of the Countryman, the Alumni 

Association of the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture launches a new program. The Countryman 
will go to all members of the association. An alumni 
article will appear in each issue. 

This is only one of the many new projects our 
Alumni Association plans to carry out which we hope 
will make for greater participation and interest on the 
part of all alumni. Our association was organized on 
February 25, 1909, at a meeting called by Dean Bailey. 
On this page we have a picture taken at the Golden 
Anniversary celebration on March 26, 1959. Fourteen 
past presidents and long-time Secretary A. W. “Gibby” 
Gibson are in the picture. 

The objectives set forth at the first meeting were 
first, to advance the interests of the College of Agri- 
culture; second, to promote country life interest at 
large. Since its beginning our association has been 
instrumental in many activities directed to this end. 
Each year the association has had its Alumni Banquet 
and Annual Meeting at Ithaca during Farm and Home 
Week. This has provided an opportunity for alumni 
to keep in touch with each other and to hear a report 
from the Dean of the College of Agriculture on new 
developments, policies, and plans. 

A major activity of the association is the presen- 
tation of our College program and the story of agri- 
cultural education to the people of New York State. 
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Past president at the Golden Anniversary, March 26, 1959. In 

front is the late Jared Van Wagenen, first president. Seated, 

left to right are T. E. La Mont, D. J. Wickhan, M. B. Galbreath, 

R. F. Fricke, E. V. Underwood, and A. W. Gibson. Standing 

are L. E. Curtis, W. H. Sherman, P. J. McManus, H. J. Evans, 
J. R. Hazlett, J. P. King, and Morton Adams. 
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We are cooperating with the Admissions office of the 
College of Agriculture in this work. In each county of 
the State there is a County Chairman. The County 
Chairmen, working with key alumni, visit school of- 
ficials and prospective students. The Alumni article 
in the November Countryman will tell of the activities 
of the County Chairmen. 

Our membership is now at an all time high of 850. 
We hope that it will soon pass the one thousand mark. 
This large group of loyal alumni is a tremendous asset 
to our college. 





LOOKING FOR THE FINEST IN 
PRINT? 





You'll find it at— 


NORTON PRINTING CO. 


317 E. State St. 
Ithaca 4-1271 


“Printers of the Cornell Countryman” 























Clubs 


On The Upper Quad 


Ag-Demecon Council 


Students elected to the Ag-Dom- 
econ Council as class or club repre- 
sentatives serve as the student gov- 
erning body for the upper campus. 
The Council tries to coordinate the 
activities offered with the students’ 
needs through its Student Faculty 
Committee, Ag Hec Day Program, 
Farm and Home Week Activities, 
and Swedish and Mexican Exchange 
student programs. 

The Council’s Educational Poll- 


cies Committee sits with the Uni- 
versity Committee and represents 
the views of the upper campus. 

Through your class and club 
representatives, you are the power 
behind Ag-Dom. It is YOUR stu- 
dent government and exists only for 
YOUR benefit. Meetings are open 
to all, so why not come and take 
an active part. Ag-Dom is yours— 
support it! 





















Poultry Science Club 





The Cornell Poultry Science Club 


is an active group of students 
drawn together by their interest in 
the various aspects of poultry. 
The activities in which the club 
participates throughout the year 
are varied. Guest speakers are 
brought in to inform the club of 
existing problems in the poultry 
world. The Poultry Judging Team 
last year was first in the Eastern 
Collegiate Meet at Penn State. 
The club presents an exhibit dur- 
ing the “Straight to the County” 
exhibit. Last year’s included stages 
of embryo development and freshly 
hatched fowl of several varieties. 
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During Farm and Home Week, the 
club sponsors a popular chicken 
barbeque. 


Club members sponsor faculty 
picnics at the beginning and end of 
the school year. Annually, two 
scholarships are offered to out- 
standing undergraduate poultry 
majors. 


Agronomy Club 
RSG re ays Vii 








The purpose of the Agronomy 
Club is to further the interest in 
Soil Science by educational and 
social means. The Club has at least 
one meeting a month, usually al- 
ternating betwen social meetings 
and lectures. The lectures are given 
by prominent men in the field of 
Agronomy from both educational 
institutions and industry. An in- 
formal discussion follows each lec- 
ture and refreshments are served. 
The social meetings are informal, 
and give the students a chance to 
meet each other and their profes- 
sors in a relaxed atmosphere. 


The Club has been active in such 
things as intercollegiate soil judging 
contests and projects to raise money 
for the treasury. Anyone interested 
in Agronomy is eligible for member- 
ship. 


C.A.T.A. 


The Cornell Association of 
Teachers of Agriculture (C.A.T.A.) 
is the collegiate counterpart of the 
New York State organization. It, 
therefore, fulfills the function of a 
professional organization for pros- 
pective teachers of argriculture. 

It is open to all members of the 
agricultural education division and 
its meetings are held on the first 
and third Thursdays of each month. 


Our purposes are centered about 
three general areas: professional 
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social, and recreational. The first is 
brought about by such programs as 
outstanding guest speakers in the 
field, field trips to practicing de- 
partments, and our annual panel 
discussion by the senior class cadet 
teachers. Recreation is covered by 
parties and picnics. Everyone who 
might be interested 1s cordially in- 
vited to attend any meeting. 


Home Economics 
Student-Faculty 
Committee | 


If you are a girl in the College 
of Home Economics, we are your 
voice. The Student-Faculty Com- 
mittee is the only link of its kind 
between students and faculty in 
the Home Ec College. We have a 
direct voice in the policies concern- 
ing you through Resident Educa- 
tional Policy Committee and Ag- 
Domecon. Among our accomplish- 
ments last year in improving stu- 


dent-faculty relations were the initi- 
ation of departmental coffee hours 
and a student poll on an honors 
day program or “dean’s list”. This 
year we hope to have a permanent 
suggestion box for you and assist 
in revising graduation requirements. 
Take an active interest in the Stu- 
dent-Faculty Committee; we have 
a lot to say! 


Roundup Club 





The Roundup Club is a student 
organization devoted to establish- 
ing interest in livestock and live- 
stock activities. Throughout the 
year the club sponsors many events 
to bring the student closer to the 
livestock industry. 

The most prominent of these 
events is the Little International 
Livestock Show. Students compete 
for trophies, awards, and honors in 
the fitting and showing of livestock. 

Another event more in the com- 
edy vein is the Fall Roundup. 
Students tend to loosen up a bit 
under the pressure of chasing a 
greased pig while engulfed in a 
potato sack. 
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Cornell Grange 


There is a subordinate Grange 
meeting right here on this campus. 
Cornell Grange number 1577, 
founded in 1941, is made up of 
students of the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics, but is 
open to all interested persons in 
any of the colleges. It was started 
so that Grange members could con- 
tinue their membership activities 
while away at college. 

Cornell Grange meets on the first 
and third Tuesday nights of every 
month in the Student Lounge in 
Warren Hall. Many activities are 
carried on throughout the year, 
climaxed by the Annual Farm and 
Home Week Grange meeting. 





Ag Eng Club 





The Cornell Student Branch of 
the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers attempts to pro- 
mote better understanding of the 
profession both within the group 
and outside. 

Each year the club has an exhibit 
for Farm and Home Week, Engi- 
neers’ Day, and “Straight to the 


Country.” Special features last year 
included educational movies, and 
talks by Per Lohme, Swedish Ex- 
change Student, and Dr. Karl But- 
ler of AVCO. 


The Club also organized a tour 






of the New Holland machinery 
plant. It is hoped that these tours 
will become an annual feature. 


Social events last year included 
a picnic with a student-faculty soft 
ball game, a banquet, and sponsor- 
ing Queen candidates for Ag Hec 
Day and Farm and Home Week. 


a 


Pre-Vet Club 


The Pre-Vet Club attempts to 
give its members an idea of the 
many varied fields of veterinary 
medicine which are open to them. 
The speakers, usually doctors from 
the college, illustrate through lec- 
tures and demonstrations — includ- 


Cornell Countryman 


for on-the-job training in all phases of magazine production 


@ Writing @ Art 


@ Business @ Photography 


@ Secretarial 


@ Advertising 


First compet meeting October 6, 4:45 P.M. 490 Roberts 
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ing anything from brain-stem fowl 
to the head of a rabid fox—the 
work being done in their respective 
fields. 

Campus-wide events like Farm 
and Home Week round out the 
club’s activities. 

The meetings of the club are held 
bimonthly at the Veterinary College 
and anyone is welcome. Member- 
ship is not limited to pre-vets, but 
is open to any students who have 
an interest in veterinary medicine 
or related fields. 


Home-Ec Club 


The Home Economics Club, like 
everything else in America, is get- 
ting bigger every year. Starting 
with a handful of interested stu- 
dents, it has blossomed into a pro- 
gram-filled organization with over 
50 members. Included among the 
activities presented each month 
are: a bridal fashion show, a foreign 
student symposium, a cake decor- 
ating demonstration, several lec- 
tures, and a student-faculty func- 
tion. The club also sponsors a cof- 
fee hour each weekday morning for 
the purpose of earning money for 
scholarships and last year two $200 
awards were made possible. 


Floriculture Club 


Cornellians interested in the ama- 
teur or commercial aspects of gar- 
dening, landscaping, nursery man- 
agement and flower arranging are 
cordially invited to become mem- 
bers of the Floriculture Club. Once 
a month the members meet to see 
demonstrations and hear speakers 
in the fields of Floriculture and 
Ornamental Horticulture. 


The Mum Ball, the first semi- 
formal campus-wide event in the 
fall, is sponsored by the club. It 
has been a rewarding experience for 
the members who have worked on 
it and a pleasure for those who 
attended. 


Come and get acquainted. Meet- 
ings are announced in the Sun 
and posted on the bulletin board in 


the basement of Plant Science 
Building. 


4-H Club 
The 4-H Club, part of the na- 


tional organization, has as its aim 
service. Fun and fellowship are 
shared through the year as work 
is done for Ag-Hec Day, Farm and 
Home Week, and tours for sub- 
frosh. Timely topics are the subject 
for meeting programs. If you enjoy 
recreation, the 4-H Rec Team is 





CRISPELL CHARTER SERVICE, INC. 


Buses for Charter for all Occasions 
Phone Ithaca 2-3377 


716 W. Clinton Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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for you. This group travels all over 
the state putting on recreational 
programs. 





Whatever your interests, we need 
all the enthusiastic leaders of to- 
morrow—and that means you! Be 
sure to come to our meetings. 
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Cornell Pomology majors are 
automatically members of the Pom- 
ology Club. However, membership 
is Open to anyone interested in the 
fruit industry. 

Meetings are held the first ‘Tues- 
day of every month in the Plant 
Science Seminar Room. Besides in- 
teresting and informative speakers, 
each meeting also includes informal 
discussions and refreshments. 


The apple vending machine in 
the Plant Science Building is owned 
and operated by the Pomology 
Club. From its profits, the club 
sponsors two scholarships for 
worthy Pomology majors. 

In the spring of 196) the Pom- 
ology department, and operations 
“The Appleknocker,” for alumni, 
and told about the club, the pom- 
ology department and operations 
of pomology at Cornell and else- 
where. 


Cornell Countryman 


You can see the work of the Cor- 
nell Countryman staff by looking 
through this magazine. 

Editorial staff members write the 
copy, proof it, select the pictures, 
write the headlines and captions. 
Advertising staff members create 
the ads and sell the space. Business 
staff members balance the books, 
pacify the creditors, and harrangue 





the debtors. Circulation staff mem- 
bers mail out the magazine and 
correspond with subscribers. Art 
and Photography staff members 
create the cover and illustrate the 
articles and advertising. 

Watch for notices of our first 
compet meeting. Or, even better, 
climb up to 490 Roberts Hall any 
afternoon after 4:30 and have a cup 
of coffee with us. 


FLETCHER’S 


For quality Dry Cleaning, shirts, laundromat 


and repair service 


Same day service no extra charge 


Cash and Carry or delivery 


103 Dryden Rd. 


Near Campus Gate 





1023 N. Tioga St. 
Near P&C Food Market 


THE COTTAGE DAIRY BAR RESTAURANT 


@ trirvamMmeR BRIDGE 


OcrTosBer, 1960 


TRIP HAMMER 


“While the bridge is down eat 
at the COTTAGE at the 
CORNERS COMMUNITY CENTER” 


All roads lead to the... 
Corners — Take Tripham- 
mer, Hanshaw, Upland, 


Parkway or Pleasant Grove 








Peter Scusa 
Shoe Repair 


WwW 


Remember it’s better 
to send your 
SHOES TO SCUSA 


than to wish you had 
WwW 


ROTC Shocs 


vW 


Free pickup and 
delivery at all 


dorms and fraternities 


405 College Ave. Ph. 2893 











Student's 


Downtown 
Service 
Center 


W 


WELCOME BACK 


vW 


TEETER’S 
Mobil Service 


Open 24 hours a day 


211 W. State St. 


20 





From the College Press 


@® CORN RESEARCH—A ten-foot plastic lung is being 
used as part of a Cornell University project aimed 
at finding the ideal conditions for corn growth. 
Using the huge transparent canopy, Professors 
Robert Musgrave, Edgar R. Lemon, and Conrad S. Yo- 
cumcan control the amount of carbon dioxide, heat, 
and humidity experimental cornreceives. 

@® WATER REPELLENT SOILS-An exploratory study on 
water repellents for soils is being conducted at 
the College of Agriculture by U. S. Department of 
Agricuture researcher Philip Manley. Manley cites 
possible uses for the water repellent soils, such 
as to treat soils around farm ponds and to elimin- 
ate frost heaving. 

@ SPOILED CONSUMER — Speaking at the Graduate 
Bankers Seminar, Prof. Herrell DeGraff painted a 
picture of the typical American consumer as "the 
most spoiled and most demanding food purchased who 
ever breathed the atmosphere of this old globe." 
@ CHICKEN HOT DOGS—That all-American food — the 
hot dog—is taking on anew flavor. Chicken frank- 
furters, a poultry product developed at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, was market-tested in Ithaca 
this summer, 

@ MAPLE SUGAR TREES DYING—Maple sugar trees seem 
to be dying off in the Northeast, Wisconsin, and 
Canada, and scientists don't know why. A Cornell 
graduate student is searching for some of the an- 
swers by diagnosing sick maples in New York State. 
@ AGED COUPLES—A study by Cornell's Housing Re- 
search Center shows that aged couples have larger 
and better homes and more social contacts with 
other people than do single men and women. 

@ DAIRY WATER HEATER—Cornell researchers have 
perfected anew "exchanger" water heater that will 
trap much of the $5500 worth of heat that's been 
floating around unused in New York milk houses 
every day. 

@ APPLE GROWERS—should fair better in 1960 than 
they have for the past several years because the 
supply of apples is down and prices should go up, 
says Prof. Bennett A. Dominick, 

@ GRANULAR HERBICIDES—Dry granular herbicides 
may save the grower time and money, according to 
Prof. Robert Sweet. In the future farmers will 
not have to haul liquid spraying equipment to treat 
their fields with weed killers. 


For further information on any of the above items, write to the Cornell Countryman. 


CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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the ONE-TWO-THREE’S 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


OF BIG-STICK 
OPERATION 


ONE — Low Range, with 42 percent more 
power for heavy starts and tough going. Four 
smoothly graduated forward speeds in low range. 


TWO — Neutral, with live power take-off in 
continuous operation. You'll never appreciate 
how much easier PTO operation can be until 
you’ve tried the Allis-Chalmers LIVE PTO 
coupled with the Big Stick. 


THREE — High Range, with over 46 percent 
more speed where the going is easier. (Four for- 
ward speeds in high range, too.) Shift from one 
range to the other on-the-go...smoothly, quietly. 


The Power Director is an exclusive Allis-Chal- 
mers transmission system available in D-14 and 
D-17 Tractors. Allis-Chalmers dealers offer crop- 
tailored power in the D-Series line ... 50 dif- 
ferent models and styles! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 









Try step-ahead 


power that’s fully | 


farm proved 


30,000,000 owner hours have 
fully proved pace-setting 
advantages of nw FARMALL® 
and INTERNATIONALS? tractors. 
Now, your IH dealer invites you 
to try these big differences... 


You don’t know what you’ve been missing 
in modern farm power until you try big 
IH differences in a new Farmall or Inter- 
national tractor! And remember, these 
money-making, muscle-saving, day- 
stretching differences are fully farm proved 
by over 30 million hours of field work! 
You can bet that the engines... trans- 
missions . . . hydraulic systems . . . and 
other step-ahead advantages of new IH 
tractors will be copied. But only on new 
Farmall and Internationals are these un- 
equaled advantages completely field proved. 
Your IH dealer urges you to compare 
new IH tractors with all others—in all 
ways! Compare power and all-job economy. 
Compare work-saving features and basic 
construction. When you finish your fea- 
ture-by-feature comparison and a field test, 
you'll know dozens of reasons why a new 
Farmall or International is your best buy. 








Ae 2 


Try trouble-free Torque Amplifier! 
See how this farm-proved transmission as- 
sist boosts pull power up to 45% on the go 
...helps you match power and speed to 
every job and load. What's more, TA is 
extra tough for full-time, unrestricted use. 





Control Fast-Hitch equipment easier, 
more accurately with new Micro-Set Tel-A- 
Depth. And remember, only Fast-Hitch gives 
you seconds-quick, from-the-seat implement 
hitching, plus Traction-Control that con- 
stantly matches traction to the load. 





_ Measure economy of IH Multi-Range 
power ona light job. Shiftup... “throttle 
back” for just-right speed. Big Farmall 460 
and 560 tractors “loaf” on light loads to 
rival economy of small tractors, yet deliver 
plenty of big power when needed. 


Call your IH dealer today! Pick 
the new, millions-of-hours- 
proved Farmall or Interna- 
tional tractor you’d like to 
try. He’ll have this tractor at 
your farm whenever you say. 














: . i( 
PARTS and SERVICE 
av... EVERYWHERE | 
@ 1+ Parts Depots 


@ Dot represents 10 dealers 


5,000 dealers backed 


_— em joes by 12 parts depots 
2 saat = — 
ay = i 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





